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INAUGURATION OF THE BAGDAD SCHOOL 


Some years ago when the writer was visiting the home of the late 
Dr. William Hayes Ward in Newark, he expressed himself as being desirous 
of seeing a School of Oriental Research in Bagdad, and said he was willing 
to give his valuable Oriental library that it might be established. The 
subject was referred to on several subsequent occasions and in his last will 
and testament he bequeathed his library for that purpose. 

On the initiative of Professor George A. Barton, in 1913, the Arche- 
ological Institute of America appointed what was called the Mesopotamian 
Committee, composed of Professor Barton as Chairman, the late Drs. Jas- 
trow and Nies, and the writer. Soon after Dr. Ward was added to the 
Committee. In 1919 I was commissioned by this Committee to visit 
Bagdad to ascertain the advisability of taking steps toward the establish- 
ment of the proposed School in Babylonia. 

In the early spring of 1920 I visited Bagdad and studied the situation, 
journeying through Babylonia and Assyria from Mosul to Basra. Sir 
Arnold Wilson, ‘then Acting Civil Commissioner, not only made this 
journey possible, but was favorably disposed toward the contemplated 
school. 

In 1921, when articles of incorporation were taken out, the name oi 
the organization which had conducted the School in Jerusalem was made 
to read “The American Schools of Oriental Research,” in order to include 
the work of the proposed School. 

In the spring of 1923, following the gift of Professor Jastrow’s library 
and the bequest of the late Dr. Nies, it seemed advisable to the Trustees of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research to take steps toward the in- 
auguration of the Bagdad School, and accordingly Professor A. T. Clay of 
Yale University, as Professor in Charge, was delegated formally to effect 
this. Mr. E. T. Newell, member of the Board of Trustees and President 
of the American Numismatic Society, and Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, the Di- 
rector of the School of American Research at Santa Fé, New Mexico, were 
appointed Lecturers in the School for the year. Unfortunately Mr. Newell 
was unable to accompany us, but Dr. J. L. Magnes, Research Associate ; Mr. 
W. D. Carroll, the Thayer Fellow of the Schools, and Mr. Prescott Childs, 
a recent graduate of Yale University, were the other members of the Bagdad 
School during its first session. Mrs. Edgar L. Hewett also accompanied 
the party. 

On reaching Bagdad, the purpose of our mission was communicated 
to the authorities, and the following letter was addressed to the Gov- 
ernment: 

“Bagdad, October 26, 1923. 
“Yasin PasHa Et HasHemy, 
Minister of Communication and Works, Bagdad. 
Dear Sir: 

Pursuant to our conversation of yesterday, I am enclosing a memoran- 
dum on the proposed School of Oriental Research. As you are aware, we 
are hoping to hold the formal opening exercises on Friday, November 
2, 1923. Sincerely yours, 

A. T. Ciay.” 
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“Report of a Conference Held in the Ministry of Communications and 
Works on 27th October to Discuss the New American 
School of Oriental Research, Bagdad. 


“At a Conference held on October 27, between the Ministers of Com- 
munications of Education, together with their Advisers, the Honorary 
Director and the Honorary Assistant Director of Antiquities being also 
present, it was agreed that permission should be given by the Ministry of 
Communications and Works to Professor Clay for the opening of an Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research in Bagdad and that the Ministry of Com- 
munications and Works should be responsible to the Ministry of Education 
for insuring that the school shall be conducted in accordance with current 
regulations. 

JAMES M. WILSON, 
For Honorary Director of Antiquities.” 


The formal inauguration of the American School of Oriental Research 
in Bagdad took place at the Iraq Army Officers’ Club on the 2nd of No- 
vember, 1923. The invitations for the occasion were sent out by the 
Honorable Thomas R. Owens, American Consul at Bagdad, who presided at 
the meeting. In opening the exercises Mr. Owens thanked the large and 
representative audience for maintaining interest in the proposed School by 
their presence; and stated that he was pleased to have a part in the exer- 
cises which marked the beginning of the first American institution of 
learning in Bagdad. He realized that even though this School was mainly 
designed for specialists, it would serve a present need in Iraq, and indi- 
rectly be of interest to the reading public who would assimilate information 
about the past of the land, which would be unobtainable without the aid of 
specialists. He expressed himself as believing that the School and the De- 
partment of Antiquities, which had made such a creditable beginning, 
would be mutually beneficial to each other, and that Bagdad would soon 
become an important center of archeological research. The School, he said, 
would for the present be housed in a room at the American Consulate, 

In concluding his address Mr. Owens stated that permission for the 
opening of the School had been granted by the Government, and he thanked 
the officers of its Ministry for their codperation and support. He then in- 
troduced His Excellency, Yasin Pasha, Minister of Communications and 
Works, who delivered an interesting address on previous archeological 
efforts in Iraq. 

Following the address of Yasin Pasha, Mr. Owens introduced Pro- 
fessor Albert T. Clay of Yale University, as Professor in Charge of the 
institution. In making the inaugural address, among other things it was 
stated that the large and valuable Oriental library of the late Dr. William 
Hayes Ward of New York, the Assyriological works of the late Professor 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, and other arche- 
ological works from the library of the late Professor John P. Peters, who 
excavated at Nippur, had been bequeathed or presented to the School; and 
that it will receive the residue of the estate of the late Dr. James B. Nies 
after the demise of his brothers and sister, which is expected will amount 


to a very considerable sum. 
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He stated that the work of the American Schools of Oriental Research 

in Jerusalem and Bagdad was supported by regular annual contributions 
from about fifty American universities, colleges and theological seminaries, 
and by such other contributions as the Trustees are able to secure. 

The purpose of the School was then set forth as being mainly research 
work. The country contains thousands of tells or ruin hills, containing 
temples, shrines, houses, as well as every kind of remains of past civiliza- 
tion, covering a period of not less than seven thousand years. Although 
little more than the surface of a few of these mounds has been scratched 
by the excavator, more than a million inscriptions have already been recov- 
ered. These are found in museums throughout the world. It is, however, 
expected that the results of future expeditions will be divided, and half will 
be preserved in the Museum of the land. 

In order to make this material accessible to the scientific world through 
publication it will be necessary for scholars and students who desire to 
study it to go to Bagdad. It is the purpose of the School to create a center 
for this work in proximity to the proposed Museum, with every needed 
facility, as well as suitable living quarters. These will include the library 
that it is expected to assemble; and it is the purpose of the Trustees that 
these facilities shall be available to accredited students of all nations. 

Another function of the School will be to train men to dig methodically 
and scientifically, for it is also understood that hereafter expeditions coming 
to Iraq to excavate will not be permitted to root for antiquities, but they 
will be required to conduct their operations in a scientific manner. 

The training of specialists to decipher the monuments is, however, the 
main purpose of the School. As is known, the preparation for this kind of 
work requires years of tedious and arduous studies after one has had a 
college education. Naturally when the Bagdad University includes a well- 
equipped Semitic Department, it will doubtless be possible for students to 
make preparation for this work here. The School of Archeology cannot 
undertake this, since the institution is mainly designed to further advance 
studies. Nevertheless, it is the purpose of the School to offer certain 
courses in topography, history and archeology for the general student. 


Doctor Edgar L. Hewett in his address said in part: 

“Tt is an inspiring experience to witness the fruition of the constructive 
plans of thoughtful men as we are doing today. For years past a group 
of Assyriologists in America have been looking toward Mesopotamia as a 
place where they should have a station for their researches. Today we 
see the consummation of that plan. America is establishing many schools 
and stations for research throughout the world. I am glad that its first 
one in Mesopotamia is for the study of archeology. It need not disturb 
us that this foundation is an extremely modest one. From a collection of 
books bequeathed for educational purposes has grown our great Yale Uni- 
versity. The last school founded by the Archeological Institute of 
America previous to this one in Bagdad started sixteen years ago, without 
buildings or funds. Today its plant may be conservatively valued at 2 
million dollars, and its collections cannot be valued, for they are priceless. 

“Tt is to be hoped that this School may become a place of inspiration 
and direction to students of all nationalities. In science all meet on com- 
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mon ground for a common purpose. ‘To find out the truth; to add knowl- 
edge and diffuse it among men—these are the purposes of science. It is a 
great agency for bringing about good will among peoples.” 

The special subject for research which the members of the School had 
set for themselves this year was a comprehensive survey of the fertile lands 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, whence the Semitic-Babylonians came, and a 
study of the excavations and ruin-hills of the ancient lands of Babylonia 
and Assyria. From Aleppo we took the ancient caravan route along the 
Euphrates to Bagdad, visiting the excavations that were being conducted. 

In Iraq the Government provided us with a sleeping and a dining car 
in which we traveled through Babylonia to the terminus of the railroad 
at Basra, and through Assyria to Shergat. Wherever we desired to stop, 
our cars were sidetracked; and with the aid of automobiles and horses we 
studied topographically many sites from Erbie, Nineveh and Hatra to the 
gulf, and especially those where excavations had been conducted. In many 
of the important centers we visited, Dr. J. L. Magnes made investigations 
of the genizahs. He secured considerable material in Aleppo ard Mosul, 
the value of which can only be ascertained after the manuscripts have been 
carefully studied. It is hoped that during the present year a full report of 
our investigations and observations will be published. 

ALBERT T. Cray. 


DR. CLAY’S STORY OF HIS ORIENTAL JOURNEY 


The recovery of the monuments and the romance of their decipher- 
ment have had an irresistible fascination for students of the past, and in 
particular for those interested in the Bible. Owing to the new situation 
in the Near East, its lands have come again prominently into the thoughts 
of the Orientalist, who is looking forward to seeing more funds expended 
and more sacrifices made in opening up the rubbish heaps of forgotten 
millennia, in order to learn more about the life, politics, wars, art, trade 
and science of the people who played such an important role in the history 
of man. 

The fertile parts of the Near East are literally covered with tells or 
ruin-heaps. ‘There are thousands unrecorded on the maps of Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Iraq. In the district between Aleppo and Carchemish, it is 
possible to count no less than sixteen tells within sight at one point. In the 
Beqa’ of Syria, along the Euphrates in Mesopotamia, also along the 
Balikh, and the Khabur rivers, and in Iraq, the number of tells is almost 
innumerable. In the land east of the Shatt el-Hai, which divides ancient 
Babylonia into two nearly equal parts, there are dry beds of no less than 
four ancient canals, crossing the district from north to south, on the banks 
of which are large and small tells representing hundreds of cities : yet the 
map of this district records only Telloh, Surghul, and El-Hibba, where 
excavations happen to have been conducted. 

The six archaeologists who left Jerusalem in the early autumn of last 
year to inaugurate the new American School of Oriental Research in Bag- 
dad had in mind to make a hurried survey of Syria, Mesopotamia along . 
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the Euphrates, and Iraq, or ancient Babylonia and Assyria, as well as to 
visit the different sites where excavations have been, or are being conducted. 
We went through Syria, and as far north as Carchemish, then down the 
Euphrates to Bagdad. In Iraq we travelled from Erbil, Nineveh, and 
Hatra to Basra on the Persian Gulf. 

Besides a number of places in Palestine where excavations have been 
conducted, it was our privilege to visit Byblos, where Montet is digging, 
Kedesh, where the French also have recently done some work, and Car- 
chemish, which was partly excavated by Hogarth, Woolley and Lawrence. 

We were particularly interested in the so-called acropolises of Syria, 
which are really mounds of accumulations of débris. In passing north 
from Tell Nebi Mundi, which mound covers ancient Kedesh on the Orontes, 
we came to Lake Homs, on the banks of which there are several good-sized 
tells. We were attracted to one on the east side of the lake which appeared 
about as large as either Kedesh or Homs. It is not recorded on any of the 


Ancient Kedesh on the Orontes 


maps that have been consulted. Somewhat removed from this tell there is 
a town called Qattina. This town, which is given on the map, has been 
identified at Qatna of the Amarna letters. ‘There seems to be little doubt 
that the name used at the present time is the same as the ancient name; 
but the town which bears it is modern. It would appear that the remains 
of Qatna, where Aziru held forth in the Amarna period, will be found in 
this magnificent mound on the banks of the lake. We were impressed with 
the fact that this tell would be an excellent site for excavations. Unlike 
mounds in Iraq and elsewhere, the earliest stratum is not found many feet 
below the present level of the surface about the mound; but, owing to the 
presence of the lake, whose level has apparently not changed very much in 
the millennia since the city was first built, it is clearly distinguishable. 

In descending along the Euphrates river toward Bagdad we were 
wonderfully impressed with the agricultural possibilities of the valley in 
certain parts. Again and again we were inclined to remark, what an asset 
the Syrian and Iraqian governments have in this fertile valley carved out 
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of the desert by the river, if they are able to restore the basins, and irri- 
gating canals of ancient times of which there is to be seen at present so 
much evidence. 

True, there are sections where the cliffs, one hundred to two hundred 
feet high, closely approach the river, as in the neighborhood of Salihtya, or 
on the left bank as at Ivzi; but here only at a point, for above and below 
Irzi there are great fertile areas; and on the right bank the fertile region 
extends for miles towards the south (see below). 

It is not difficult to understand from a study, for example. of this 
region, extending along the Euphrates from a few miles below Salihiya to 
El-Kaim, a distance of about thirty-five miles, and from five to ten miles 
wide, in which the ancient cities of Mari and Tirga were located, that it 
possessed a sufficient material basis to support a settled agricultural popu- 
lation large enough to develop a great centre, which, owing to the strength 


Tel! Homs, the Ancient Emesa 


of its position, made possible by the digging of canals, could become a 
mighty factor as a great political power. 

Such observations made it perfectly intelligible to us why Sir William 
Wilcox was so greatly impressed with the agricultural possibilities of the 
valley that he was prompted to propose that the Garden of Eden was 
located along the Euphrates near Hit. 

At Sialihiya we found Professor Cumont continuing his excavations. 
It was here that a British officer, Major Wright-Warren, in 1920, discovered 
and excavated some notable paintings in an early Oriental sanctuary, which 
have been subsequently published by Professor Breasted. Last year Cumont 
found additional paintings, and on the day we arrived at his camp he was 
uncovering others. 

In the district just described, above and below Abu Kemal, midway 
between Aleppo and Bagdad, we spent some time looking for the ancient 
Amorite city Mari or Maer, which city we know ruled Babylonia in the 
fourth millennium B. C., and whence came Ishbi-Urra, who overthrew the 
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Ur dynasty, about 2300 B. C. We know that according to the measure- 
ments of Isidore of Charax, Mari was situated in this region; but there 
are so many tells, and even exposed ruins to be seen in this district that it 
would seem that the determination of Mari’s site must depend upon ten- 
tative excavations yet to be made. 

In Iraq, at Tell Chemir, about eight miles east of Babylon, we found 
the English excavators Mackay and Lane at work for the Weld-Blundel 
and Field Museum Expedition; and Woolley and Gadd of the British 
Museum at Ur for the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania 
Expedition. Other sites in Babylonia and Assyria were also visited where 
excavations had been conducted. 

As one takes a survey of the work that has thus far been done in 
ancient Babylonia and Assyria, and takes into account the fact that at such 
major sites as Nippur where excavations have been conducted for seven 
seasons, it will require, with a force as large as previously utilized, no less 


Qattina, Ancient Qatna of the Amarna Letters 


than sixty additional years to excavate the city completely; and when we 
reflect how the Germans at Asshur in ten years could only excavate the 
_temple and palace area and run a series of trenches through the balance of 
this great city; how the excavations at such mounds as Telloh whence has 
come the material for a very considerable portion of our knowledge of 
ancient Babylonian history, a city which was little known from the inscrip- 
vions found elsewhere; how at such low and insignificant mounds as 
Fara, records of the earliest period have been found; how such an insig- 
nificant mound as Drehem had yielded about two hundred thousand in- 
scriptions ; how such a little mound as Obeid, north of Ur, which through 
a chance digging a few years ago yielded perhaps the most important exam- 
ples of early work in bronze; how in a cemetery at Balawat, north of Caleh, 
an Assyrian palace was discovered, in which were found the wonderful 
bronze gates now in the British Museum—when we take these and other 
discoveries into consideration and know that the country is literally covered 
with tells, we are impressed with the fact that even with sufficient funds, 
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it will require many centuries to clear up the important sites in Babylonia 
and Assyria, to say nothing of those in Syria and Mesopotamia. 

But the results already obtained are tremendous. We know the age 
of the Patriarch Abraham in Babylonia better than we do Europe in some 
of our Christian centuries and when the millions of inscriptions on clay 
and stone that lie buried in the tells of Babylonia and Assyria are recovered 
and translated, the very life that pulsated in the streets ‘of ancient Baby- 
lonian cities will become intimately known. 

After the new school had been inaugurated and lectures at Bagdad, 
Basra, Ur Junction, and Mosul had been delivered, the return journey to 
Jerusalem was made across the desert. Desiring to visit the ruins of 
Palymra, a new but unfortunately not well-defined route was taken. Our 
Arab guide took us much further north than was intended, and we met 


El-Hatra 


with a serious accident by running over a cliff about eighteen feet high, 
when the guide was killed and a number of us were injured. 

We understood that we were ninety miles south of Abu Kemal, but 
the day after the accident it was discovered that we were within ten miles 
of that town; in fact, the cliff over which we fell marked the right bank of 
the Euphrates valley. It is the same cliff which hugs the river at Salihiya, 
and which a few miles below that ruin, extends southward from five to ten 
miles from the river. In short, we fell into the fertile region above 
described, in which the cities of Mari and Tirqa were situated. Evidence 
in the shape of canals and irrigating ditches that this extended area was 
used for agricultural purposes were plainly seen from the cliff over which 
we fell all the way to Abu Kemal. 

It was impossible for Mrs. Hewett, owing to injuries, to go farther than 
Abu Kemal, so she and Dr. Hewett and Mr. Carroll, who was uninjured, 
remained there for nearly a week, while Dr. Magnes, who also was not 
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injured, Mr. Childs and I pushed on at once for medical and surgical treat- 
ment at the hospital of the American University at Beirut, which we reached 
about a week after the accident. Two weeks later Dr. and Mrs. Hewett 
also reached the sheltering arms of the university; which institution has 
done so much to advance the civilization of the Near East. 


MISS SUSAN HAYES WARD 


Miss Susan Hayes Ward, the sole surviving sister of the late Rev. Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, on February 5, 1924, passed away in the eighty- 
seventh year of her age. 

The readers of the BULLETIN will remember that Dr. William Hayes 
Ward was one of the earliest American explorers of Babylonia, and as long 
as he lived was greatly interested in Babylonian research. When he died 
in 1916 he bequeathed his valuable Oriental library to an American School 
in Babylonia, if one were founded within ten years of his death, and made 
his two sisters, of whom Miss Susan was one, executrices of his will. 

Miss Susan Ward had for many years lived with her brother, Dr. 
Ward, whose wife had died years ago. She was deeply interested in all his 
work, Oriental, literary and religious, and, like her brother, was herself 
endowed with rare gifts of mind. Both she and her sister Hetta, whose 
death preceded hers by about four years, were writers of no mean ability 
and artists of considerable skill. 

It was the privilege of the writer with his wife and daughter to visit 
Miss Ward in her ancestral home at South Berwick, Me., in the summer 
of 1921. At that time she was in her eighty-fourth year, but her mind 
was alert, and it was a pleasure to talk with her of her brother’s life and 
work and of the many objects of artistic and archeological interest which 
the house, where he had spent his last days, cgntained. As the sole surviv- 
ing executor of her brother’s will, she was exceedingly desirous that the 
School at Bagdad should be opened while she lived, so that she could have 
the pleasure of being the instrument of carrying out her brother’s wishes 
with reference to the transfer of his library to the School. At that time 

the writer discussed with her fully the plans on which the School has since 
been established and they met with her hearty approval. It is to be re- 
gretted that conditions in Iraq and the Near East made it impossible for 
this wish of hers to be fulfilled. 

Miss Ward, the daughter of a cultivated en minister, was 
a lady of a rare type. Highly educated, deeply “interested in everything 
human and especially in everything that affects religion, and extraordi- 
narily gifted in mind, devoted throughout her life to all good works, her 
memory will long be cherished by everyone who had the opportunity to 
come in contact with her. 

GrorcEe A. Barton. 
10 
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ANTOINE THOMAS GELAT, AN APPRECIATION 
By GrorcEe A. Barton 


On April 23, 1923, there passed away at Jerusalem one of the best 
friends that the American School of Oriental Research in that city ever 
had—Antoine Thomas Gelat. Mr. Gelat was a man of great ability and 
versatility, of charming personality, broad sympathy, great tact, and for 
nearly thirty years was the devoted servant and friend of all Ameri- 
cans who visited Jerusalem. All who have been connected with the Ameri- 
can School there since its foundation in 1900 have become in many ways his 
debtors and have learned to admire and love him. It is but fitting, there- 
fore, that some word concerning him should be spoken through our BULLE- 
TiN so that the many friends of the work in Jerusalem who have not had the 
privilege of knowing him personally may better appreciate his services to 
the School. 

Mr. Gelat was born in Jerusalem of a family that had lived in that city 
for more than 400 years and which he said was descended from one of the 
Crusaders of an earlier time. While still a young man he spent some years 
in England, where he was engaged in business. His quick perception and 
sympathies enabled him to acquire in England an understanding of the 
English people, and through them of all the peoples of the West—an under- 
standing which is comparatively rare in Orientals. Later he returned to 
Jerusalem, and in April, 1895, he became the First Interpreter of the 
American Consulate in that city, an office which he held until his death. 
During this period of twenty-eight years, Mr. Gelat had but one leave of 
absence. That was in 1909. He was given three weeks for a trip to Con- 
stantinople, to help him recuperate after an illness. During this absence 
his oldest son replaced him. His youngest son is now on the Consulate’s 
staff. 
Mr. Gelat spoke several languages, among which, of course, were Arabic 
and Turkish; he understood well Turkish law and had great tact in deal- 
ing with Turkish officials. By the year 1900, when our School was opened, 
he understood the work of the American Consulate better if possible than 
Dr. Merrill, who was then Consul and who had lived in Jerusalem for 
more than twenty years. Mr. Gelat’s knowledge of local law and of the 
languages of the country and his tact made him indispensable in the settle- 
ment of the many delicate questions which arose in protecting the interests 
of American subjects in Palestine. 

Mr. Gelat was a kinsman of Mr. Alexander Morcos, who, with his sons, 
at that time, conducted the Grand New Hotel in Jerusalem, in which the 
American School was housed. As none of these gentlemen spoke English, 
Mr. Gelat was a very useful helper in making business arrangements with 
the hotel proprietors. At this time no archeological work could be under- 
taken by the School without the protection of the Consulate, and thus Mr. 
Gelat in his various capacities became intimately associated with the per- 
sonnel of the School and with all the details of its work. The Directors 
and students of those early days found him and his chief, Dr. Merrill, their 
principal reliance in all difficulties. 
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Later, in 1909, the School bought some land for the erection of a build- 

ing, and it was then that Mr. Gelat surmounted for it another serious dif- 
ficulty. As the Turkish law permitted no foreigner to hold a title to land, 
it became necessary to vest the title in a Turkish subject. This responsibil- 
ity Mr. Gelat undertook ; the deed was made to him, and during the years 
that followed until 1921 he honorably protected our interest in the land. 
This was often an inconvenience to him. Because the land was in his 
name, the Turkish government regarded him as wealthy, and especially dur- 
ing the early years of the W orld War made demands upon him that they 
would not otherwise have made. After Palestine passed under British 
control and the Turkish law no longer prevailed, Mr. Gelat deeded the land 
to the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, thus com- 
pleting a most friendly and valuable service. 

During the World War Mr. Gelat’s services not only to America but to 
the governments of the Allies were very great. After Turkey entered the 
War in 1915, and until the United States entered it in 1917, the American 
Consul had charge of the interests of all the Allied governments in Jeru- 
salem. Thus British, French, Russian, and later Italian subjects and prop- 
erty all came under the protection of the American Consulate. As the 
readers of the BuLLETIN know, the French, Italian and Russian Christians 
have important ecclesiastical organizations in Jerusalem, including many 
churches and monasteries. In their churches many valuable treasures and 
jewels have been deposited as votive offerings, and it was thus a difficult 
matter to protect these from the hands of the Turks. Mr. Glazebrook, who 
was then Consul, able and efficient as he was, was comparatively new to the 
task, and much of the burden of this arduous work fell upon Mr. Gelat, 
whose long residence in Jerusalem and experience in dealing with the Turks, 
qualified him to understand the dangers. His resourcefulness in dealing 
with these dangers was great. On at least one occasion he protected these 
interests at the risk of his life. 

After America entered the War in 1917 the Turkish government, which 
had become exceedingly jealous because of his efficiency in the work just 
described, exiled him and his family from Jerusalem to Asia Minor, where 
they suffered great hardship. They were not only badly housed, but even 
had insufficient food and were exposed to many contagious diseases. ‘Two of 
his sons during this time were attacked with typhus fever, from which one 
of them died. After the war was over Mr. Gelat, through the aid of friends, 
among whom was Consul Glazebrook, finally was able to return to Jeru- 
salem. Before his exile he had been in poor health, which the hardships 
- through which he passed greatly aggravated, and no doubt his death was 
hastened by these trying events. 

Those of us who knew Mr. Gelat in Jerusalem will always remember 
him for his friendliness, his tact, his geniality and his fine helpfulness. We 
like to picture him sitting in the salon of the Grand New Hotel or in the 
reception room of his own genial home, entertaining his friends with some 
of the marvelous Oriental tales, of which he had an inexhaustible store, his 
whole figure animated, his face lighted up with interest and intelligence and 
beaming with cordiality. 

Mr. Gelat was in many ways unique, and in his passing the American 
School at Jerusalem has lost a friend that can hardly be replaced. 
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IN MEMORIAM RABBI MARTIN A. MEYER 


We record with sorrow the death, on June 26, 1923, of Rabbi Martin 
A. Meyer of Temple Emanuel, San Francisco. Rabbi Meyer was a former 
student in our Jerusalem School, having been the first holder of the Thayer 
Fellowship, in the year 1901-1902. He spent that year in Jerusalem, doing 
excellent work under the Director of that year, the late Professor Hinckley 
(t. Mitchell. Mr. Meyer was graduated from the University of Cincinnati 
with the degree of A. B. in 1899; from Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
with the degree of B. D. in 1901; after his year in Palestine he studied at 
Columbia, from which he received the degree of Ph.D. in 1907. He was for 
a time pastor of a Jewish congregation at Albany, N. Y., but soon went to 
the Temple Emanuel, San Francisco, which he served until his death. He 
has been one of the staunchest friends of the School in Jerusalem, con- 
tributing to its support, and inducing others to do the same. We convey 
to his family and friends our sincere sympathy for the loss of him in the * 
height of his manhood. 


MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES AND 
OF THE CORPORATION 


A meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools was held at the 
Jewish Institute of Religion in New York City on December 27, 1923. 
Members present were Barton, Montgomery, Moulton, Repes, Schoff, Tor- 
rey. Reports were received concerning the status of the title to the reali 
estate of the Schools in Jerusalem. Prof. F. C. Eiselen, of Northwestern 
University, was appointed Honorary Lecturer at Jerusalem for the current 
year. Prof. Edward Chiera, of the University of Pennsylvania, was ap- 
pointed Annual Professor at the School in Bagdad for 1924-25. Mrs. 
John M. Longyear was elected a Life Member in acknowledgment of her 
generous donations. Professor Barton presented the Budget for the com- 
ing year, which was adopted. It called for an outlay of $8975.00 on the 
School in Jerusalem, and of $1500.00 on the School in Bagdad. It was 
voted that resolutions be prepared in memory of the late Rabbi Meyer and 
M. Gelat. 

Following this meeting the Annual Meeting of the Corporation was 
held. The reports of the officers were presented and discussed. The four 
Trustees whose terms expired were reelected, namely, Messrs. Montgomery, 
Morgenstern, Munro and Ropes. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Trustees organization was effected for 
the new year. ‘The former officers were reelected. 


A meeting of the Trustees was held in Philadelphia on March 22 at 
the University of Pennsylvania—present, Messrs. Barton, Carroll, Clay, 
Jackson, Montgomery, Munro, Ropes, Schoff. Prof. Dr. Clay presented 
his reports on the opening of the School in Bagdad and on the progress 
of the plans for the School building in Jerusalem. These plans, drawn by 
Mr. Ehmann, of Jerusalem, were discussed and in general approved, and 
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were remitted to the Consulting Architect, Dean Meeks, of Yale Uni- 
versity, for his revision. The following appointments for the Annual Pro- 
fessorship at Jerusalem were made: 1925-26, Prof. R. P. Dougherty, 
Goucher College ; 1926-27, Prof. R. Butin, Catholic University of America ; 
1927-28, Prof. J. M. P. Smith, University of Chicago; 1928-29, Prof. Ed- 
ward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary. Director Albright 
having at a previous meeting been granted a sabbatic year for a year’s 
sojourn at home. Dr. Montgomery was appointed Acting Director for 
that year. Dr. Montgomery has taken the appointment under considera- 
tion. ‘The title of Associate was established, to be given to scholars who 
had cooperated with the Schools with distinction, and accordingly Dr. 
Judah L. Magnes, of New York, was elected an Associate for the present 
and the coming year. Dr. Magnes, who accompanied Dr. Clay’s expedition 
to Bagdad, devoted himself to the collection of manuscripts in the Jewish 
Genizahs of Mesopotamia. Interesting discussion was raised concerning 
the possibility of using the facilities of the School in Jerusalem for in- 
struction of visiting parties of students and clergymen. 


MEETING OF THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


This Fund was established for the propagation of interest in the work 
of the Schools and the raising of funds for direct archeological research. 
Every year a general meeting is held, in conjunction with the meeting of 
the Corporation of the Schools. This year the meeting was in the hall of 
the Jewish Institute of Religion, New York City, on the evening of De- 
cember 27. Interesting illustrated addresses were given by Dr. W. J. Moul- 
ton on recent discoveries, by Dr. D. G. Lyon on the Harvard excavations at 
Samaria, presenting the sumptuous volumes just published, and by Dr. 
James A. Kelso on Petra. 


THE THAYER FELLOWSHIP, 1924-25 


The Thayer Fellowship at the School in Jerusalem was filled by the 
Trustees at their Christmas meeting by the appointment of Mr. Harald 
Ingholt. This followed action amending the statutes of the Fellowship 
so that in exceptional cases appointment might be made by the Trustees 
without examination, and this action was subsequently approved by the Cor- 
poration. Mr. Ingholt, a Dane by birth and graduate of the University of 
Copenhagen, has for two years held respectively the Leach and the Procter 
Fellowship in the Graduate School of Princeton University. Last year he 
was a student at the School of Living Oriental Languages in Paris, and 
has enjoyed the instruction of the great French archeologists. He was 
complimented by being selected to present a biographical notice and 
bibliography of the Nestor of Palestinian archeology M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
which appeared in the Revue archéologique, October, 1923. His interest 
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has particularly developed in the field of Palmyrene archeology, and he 
has been so fortunate as to receive appointment on a French expedition, 
which was to start for the field of Palmyra on March 20. Mr. Ingholt will 
thus bring exceptional qualifications and experience to the Fellowship. 


THE LIBRARY 


A circular was recently sent out to the learned institutions which com- 
pose the Corporation, asking for gifts of duplicates from their libraries for 
the use of the libraries of our Schools in Jerusalem and Bagdad. Crozer 
Seminary responded with a gift of several valuable volumes, and we under- 
stand that Yale University will present us with a large number of books. 
We would also call attention of individuals to the fact that many people 
may have books of archzological value in their libraries for which they 
have no special need, but which would be most useful accessions to our 
libraries. The officers of the Schools would be glad to enter into corre- 
spondence with any who might feel inclined to make such presentations. A 
shipment of books to Jerusalem will probably be made by direct steamer 
to Jaffa at the end of May. 

Director Albright indicates the following desiderata for the library 
at Jerusalem: Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha; Hastings, En- 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics; Lepsius, Denkmdler; Wreszinski, 
Atlas; Paterson, Palace of Sinacherib; Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée; 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft; Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Kypros, die Bibel und Homer. Also books in the New Testament 
field and Patristics are urgently needed. 


AN EXPEDITION TO THE LAND OF SODOM 
AND GOMORRAH 


Under the auspices of the Xenia Theological Seminary and our 
School in Jerusalem an expedition was undertaken in February to search 
for the sites of the perished Cities of the Plain at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea. The expedition was in charge of President M. G. Kyle, of 
Xenia Theological Seminary, and Director Albright as Field Director, and 
included Professor Day, the geologist at the Beirut University, Pére Mallon 
of the French School, and students of Xenia Seminary. The only news 
received so far is through the Associated Press, which reports word received 
at St. Louis from Dr. Kyle to the effect that the ancient fortress of Kir of 
Moab and the region of the buried cities have been determined. We hope 
that the next BULLETIN can give full reports of this interesting enterprise. 
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American Schools of Oriental Research 


Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1920 
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Theological Seminary 
DANA C. MUNRO, Professor, Princeton University 
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CHARLES C. TORREY, Professor, Yale Uni- 
versity 


OFFICERS 
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STAFF OF THE SCHOOL AT JERUSALEM FOR 1922-23 
Dr. W. F. ALBRIGHT, Director 


Pror. ALBERT T. CLAY, Annual Professor 
Drrecror EDGAR L. HEWETT, Hon. Lecturer 


EDWARD T. NEWELL, Esa., Hon. Lecturer 
WILLIAM D. CARROLL, Thayer Fellow 
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THE SCHOOL AT BAGDAD 
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Messrs. HEWETT and NEWELL, Honorary Lecturers 


Dr. CLAY, Annual Professor 
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THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL ARCHAZZOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Oxssecr. The purpose of this Fund is to aid in the maintenance of the American Sch 
Jerusalem and Mesopotamia and to enable these schools to carry on excavations and researches in 
Bible lands. 

Donors. Donors to the Fund are divided into four classes: Life Members, who contribute $1000 to the 
Fund at one time; Patrons, who contribute $100 a year; Contributors, who give $25 a year; and 
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Subscribers, who give $10 a year. Patrons become ex officio members of the Managing Committee of 
the Schools. All donors receive copies of the BULLETIN and ANNUAL published by the Schools. 

Officers of the Fund are the President, the Secretary-Treasurer and the Associate Secretary of the Schools, 
and Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Field Seoretary, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS 
ANNUAL EeEports, published by the Archeological Institute of America. 
Tue BuLuetin, issued quarterly and sent gratis to all who are interested. 
Tue ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM, sent to all subscribers of $10.00 and upwards; 
Vol. I, edited by C. C. Torrey, 1920, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., $3.50. Vol. II-III, 
edited by W. J. Moulton, Yale University Press, $5.00. 
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